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be very fragile. In the wadi beds it secures a firmer
hold, and you may find even a profusion of wild flowers.
In these beds the vegetation tends to grow in transverse
wavy lines, which from the air frequently give the appear-
ance of the striped skin of an animal. Parts of the
country have a tolerably smooth surface fit to drive an
ordinary car over without much difficulty, if a careful
watch for boulders is kept. It is simply necessary to
pick one's way carefully and not to be in too much of a
hurry. In practice you would probably follow one of
the broad tracks used by the Bedou.

There are practically no roads in our sense of the
word in Mesopotamia. When dry the mud surface of
the ground makes a very fair road, almost as hard as
the gravel of the plateau that I have described. The
trouble comes in the rainy season, when the mud becomes
a glutinous morass, a veritable Slough of Despond,
The mud roads such as the one that covers the 6 miles
between the cantonment of Hinaidi and Baghdad have
to be closed; and wheeled traffic finds its way, if it can
without sinking up to the axles and becoming derelict,
along tracks which border the road on both sides. The
whole of Lower Mesopotamia consists of a flat plain of
alluvial mud deposited by the action of the rivers; here
and there the intense monotony of the landscape is
relieved by- some shapeless mounds that look like low
hills. They may be natural or, on the other hand, the
remains of some ancient city. There are various depres-
sions, too, where the water collects and forms swamps.

The mud of the plain is a fine grey loam, and it is
said that in places you could dig down to 150 feet with-
out coming to the bottom of it. In the dry weather
the mud has a dusty surface which is blown up by certain